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in favor of the original passionate impulse of sex and reproduc-
tion. The festival was, therefore, a period of license. The seat
of the licentious rites, and of sacral prostitution, was Uruk, the
city of the dead (i.e. of ancestors), where men liked to be buried
(in order to join their ancestors).1 The Tammuz (Adonis) worship
was connected with the worship of Ishtar, the relation between
the god and the goddess being different in different myths. The
Tammuz worship was a dramatic enactment of the death and resur-
rection of the god (connected with the decay and renewal of the
world of vegetation), with corresponding lamentations and rejoic-
ings of the worshipers.2 In Mexico we find a parallel pantomime
of the nature process at a religious harvest festival, the panto-
mime being used for occult magic, in order to get good crops in
the next season. Obscene figures and rites were used. There is
a maize goddess who is the "Mother of the Gods." The union
of the sun god with the earth gives fertility, so that the food
supply is at stake in these rites and notions.3 This most absorb-
ing interest of mankind drove men's minds along the same lines
of world philosophy. The " Mother of the Gods," by her sex
activity, brought about growth on earth and became goddess of
lewdness and filth, just as the German Corn-mother became a
harlot. So the goddess by whose activity the earth bears flowers
was honored at a festival at which boys and girls nine or ten
years old became senselessly drunk and perpetrated sex vice.
This was at a religious festival.4 Here then we find reversion to
more primitive sex mores, and dramatic representation of a myth,
conjoined in religion, on the very threshold of the higher civiliza-
tion. The reversion to primitive sex mores to satisfy notions of
duty to religion and ancestors comes to us as an incomprehensible
violation of "primary instincts," which we have inferred from
ideas that we can trace back beyond any known origin, which
we suppose to be universally accepted, and which seem to us
axiomatic as to social welfare. The only way to understand the
case is to take the standpoint of the mores of that time. The
mores contained the answer to the questions : How far back shall
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